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GLEANINGS 


Baron von Huegel on James Martineau” 


The late Dr. James Martineau, the well- 
known Unitarian preacher and philosopher, 
had allowed me to come and see him, for the 
first time and the last, in his rarely tidy 
study in his house in Gordon Square. He 
was then over ninety years of age, yet bolt 
upright he sat, slim of figure, faultlessly 
neat, clean-shaven, clear-eyed, keen of 
speech, vivid in mind, utterly youthful and 
ardent of soul, there—the fine, aspiring 
man—before me. And, at the finish of our 
long talk, he told me the following experi- 
ence of his: 

“Tn that chair in which you sit, there sat, 
not many weeks ago, a man whose case 
will, surely, interest you as much as it has 
interested myself. Not much over a year 
ago I was first visited by this man, then 
quite unknown to me, even by name, and 
who came, without presentation of any 
kind, and simply asked to be allowed to 
see me. The man was an American, in his 
middle thirties (I think Dr. Martineau 
said), of vigorous health, spirits and will, 
of university training and considerable 
culture—a man of wealth and leisure. He 
sat in your chair there, and, that first time, 
said he had long known me in America by 
repute and from my writings as an honest 
man—as a believer, it is true, but as a 
believer in not over-much. And since he 
was now perplexed and in want of sound 
advice, he had just come straight from 
America to Europe and this room in order 
to consult me, and, if possible, to act on 
my suggestions. That, after taking his 
degree, he had found himself free to do 
with his life whatsoever he might think 
most useful and pressing for himself and 
others. That he was at that time, not only 
without any religious belief, but full of the 
most complete, contemptuous conviction 
that religion is utterly illusionist and 
thoroughly mischievous. Hence he decided 
to devote all his time and strength to the 
systematic eradication of religion. He had 
now a record of ten years behind him, dur- 
ing which the week days had been spent 
in preparing the unhesitating assaults of 
his Sunday lay-sermons. That he had had, 
from first to last, very great success—at 


whispers: ‘‘Is it not possible that, after all, 
you are mistaken? How can you be so 
utterly sure that all the various religions, 
also in what they all jointly affirm, are 
purely, foolishly, demonstrably deluded? 
Why not suspend your propaganda for a 
little? Why not restudy the whole question 
in a more leisurely, a wider, a new frame 
of mind? Why not at least get away to 
Europe—procure an opinion as to what to 
do and how to act?” And so there he now 
had come to me, and he would ask me, 
‘What would you, Dr. Martineau, yourself 
do in such a case as mine?’ ”’ 

And Dr. Martineau then proceeded: 
“T told him, after careful reflection (I 
suppose Dr. Martineau asked the American 
to return after some days), that the 
following is what I myself would do. Let 
him give twice six months to the following 
double experiment and analysis. Let both 
half-years be spent by himself each time 
exclusively amongst members of one and 
the same race; the first six months amongst 
the most traditionally and still unbrokenly 
believing and practising persons of this 
race, bereft of all the charm of intellectual 
culture, quick-wittedness, breadth of sym- 
pathy, modern elasticity; the second six 
months amongst the persons most emanci- 
pated from all such religious traditions and 
convictions, but full of all the charms 
of intellectual culture, quick-wittedness, 
breadth of outlook, ceaseless mobility and 
elasticity of mind. The first six months will 
best be spent in a Westphalian peasant 
family—Roman Catholic unbrokenly for 
well a thousand years; and the second six 
months shall be spent, equally exclusively, 
amidst the medical students of Berlin, full 
of the flux of our day. Thus the difference 
of race will be eliminated, and also the 
possibility of, on either side, being bribed 
against his better judgment. And, when 
he had quite finished his twice six months’ 
immersions, let him ask himself sincerely, 
whether either group, and if one of them, 
then which, possessed that deep mysterious 
thing, the secret, the wisdom of life—which 
group ee) operatively, the meaning of 


least of the more tangible kinds: wherever 
he went there were crowded meetings, 
cordial receptions, apparently unhesitating 
acceptance. And nothing that he could 
trace or name had happened within his 
own personal life to make himself hesitate 
at all. And yet, he knew not how or why, 
he had now for some months become pur- 
sued by the suggestions, as of so many 
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birth, of suffering, of passion, of sin, of Jo. + i 
of death. And let him come and report thé] 


upshot to him, Dr. Martineau, in this samé))) 
room. 
“Well, 
entire program, and there, in your chair}) 
he sat again quite recently, and reported 
his conclusions to me. He had lived long| 
enough immersed in the atmosphere andj 
experiences of each group, to have lived 
with each through a birth, a death, a grave\f 
moral lapse—troubles, sufferings, ee | 
of various sudden or sullen kinds. 
Catholic peasant group had been ee and of 
clumsy, narrow in its sympathies, full of 
prejudice even against orthodox Protes: 
tants, and quite incapable of conceiving a 
modern doubt or difficulty as anything but 
so much pride or impurity. They were 
always treading on his corns, and were ful 
of little practices, superstition, magic. Thes|| 
skeptical medical group had been polished 
and supple, open to anything provided it 
were but new or spelt revolt, full of en 
couragement to every skepticism, sure 
everywhere that it was manly and true. 


These men were always soothing andl 


anticipating all his tastes and fancies; andi 
as to religious practices or scruples, they’ 
had, of course, simply none. And yet, andl 
yet! When face to face with those grim}i}) 
realities of life, those clumsy, ‘superstitious,’ 
narrow Popish peasants possessed a depth 

| 


of insight, an assurance of action, an at-! 
homeness of conviction, of a magnificent#} 
swiftness, purity and massiveness. And, 
when face to face with these same realities, | 
the nimble ‘enlightened’ materialist stall 
dents were utterly helpless, without insight, 
action, conviction of any kind. The con- 
trast and difference was clear, decisive. | 

i 


Should he ever again lose this sense of the} 
unspeakable superiority possessed, in what 
supremely matters, by those traditional} 
believing Westphalians over these indi-}) 
vidualist skeptical Berliners?” 

And Dr. Martineau finished by telling }) 
me how he said to this young man: “Now, } 
look you, you have received a great grace } 
from God, a light which you must carefully } 
guard and conscientiously follow, or it will })) 
dwindle and go out. Return to America i} 
now, but courageously restart, reform your } 
life to the degree and the kind which your H 
experiences may now tell your conscience }} | 
clearly that you ought thus to change. H 

| 


You know well that I am no Roman 
Catholic. I shall be glad if you shall find }) 
yourself not obliged, in conscience, to 
identify, for your own self, a deep faith in }! 


with Roman Catholicism. But pray : 
understand me well: did I find myself in }) 
my conscience forced to choose between 
God and the Pope, and no Pope, indeed, }!} 
but also no God—no fervent, ‘devoted | | 
service of God, of Christ, of souls—then || 
without a moment’s hesitation, I would jf) 
choose, as I would in such a case wish | 
yourself to choose, not no God and n H) 
Pope, but Pope—even Pope—and God.” | 


the American carried out thisl} 
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xB MERSON remarks that the farmers in the 
region of the Catskills do not call particular 
summits such as Killington, Camel’s Hump, 
‘(Snel and Saddle Back, mountains, but they refer 
to them as only “‘them ’ere rises.”’ They reserve the 
»word mountain for the great range. 

One who has been habitually sparing in the use 
of superlatives will feel compensated when approach- 
¥ing a stature like that of Baron von Huegel. With 
/ von Huegel, there is no question as to whether a super- 
j lative is deserved. The question is rather, which su- 
‘perlative is appropriate? Dean Inge, for example, has 
icalled him “‘one of the deepest thinkers of our day.” 
LA. E. Taylor, the eminent Edinburgh Platonist and 
i theologian, acknowledges that he has learned more 
)from von Huegel than from any other man of his 
generation. A writer in The London Times Literary 
wSupplement, however, ventured a superlative which, 
¢no doubt, brought pleasure to many of von Huegel’s 
fadmirers, but which elicited reproach from the Baron 
Vhimself. Said this writer, “Baron von Huegel is, we 
i think, the most powerful apologist for the Roman 
1 Church now living.” (von Huegel died in 1923 at the 
lage of seventy-three.) But in spite of the “excessively 
thandsome’”’ and “resonantly sympathetic” attitude 
Jof the reviewer, von Huegel felt constrained to express 
isome misgivings in the next issue of The Times, where 
the wrote: “‘A dog who is quietly conscious of being but 
}a dog, and of having long striven just to be a dog, and 
(nothing more or other, may be allowed, perhaps, to feel 
‘some perplexity amidst his gratitude upon finding 
jhimself first prize among the cats.” 
| Much though he loved the Catholic Church, 
‘Baron von Huegel was always greatly annoyed by the 
apologist’s mentality. Indeed, it is partly because of 
‘his annoyance at the attitude and method of the 
{apologist that he succeeded in becoming one of the 
}most influential minds of our time even among Prot- 
estants. Stevenson once said that Robert Burns died 
fof being Robert Burns. And so it might be said that 
‘Friedrich von Huegel commands attention because he 
itried only to be himself in the highest degree, and not 
jan apologist for the Roman Church. Indeed, the 
+ Benedictine scholar Dom Butler, one who might be 
expected to look for and love the apologist, says that 
(‘beyond all compare greater than the intellectual 
appeal was the moral appeal of von Huegel’s personal 
\religion.”’ This personal moral achievement ought 
fever to be forgotten in a study of the Baron, and 
Lester-Garland does well to emphasize it in his com- 
fpact and clarifying little book on the religious philos- 
lophy of von Huegel.* 
| Perhaps some apology would seem obligatory 
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upon anyone who would call the attention of liberals 
to the thought of a Roman Catholic theologian. 
Why should liberals be expected to find profit in turn- 
ing so far to the right? The reason is not far to seek. 

Baron von Huegel was interested in the same 
problems as we are. In the letter to The Times men- 
tioned above, he indicates in a concrete and striking 
way the motive of much of his work. ‘‘It was in 1883 
that a far-sighted friend pressed upon me the religious 
problem raised by Anthony Trollope’s ‘Autobiog- 
raphy’—that faithful account of a long life, so pure, 
truthful, modest, laborious, affectionate, and without 
one trace of hunger after God, the Other and the More. 
The problem has never left me since then.’”’ In a word, 
von Huegel was anxious to dispose the modern man 
who feels content with a purely secular or scientific 
world-view, to envisage himself and his environment 
in a larger context. But Baron von Huegel was con- 
cerned not only about that part of the world that has 
gone secular. He saw also that organized religion is 
ever in danger of lagging behind the best thought of 
the secular-minded world. Here, too, then, he saw a 
great need, and set for himself the aim “to do ail I 
can to make the old church as inhabitable zntellec- 
tually as ever I can—not because the intellect is the 
most important thing in religion—it is not; but be- 
cause the old church already possésses in fuil the 
knowledge and the aids to spirituality, whilst, for 
various reasons which would fill a volume, it is much 
less strong as regards the needs, rights and duties of 
the mental life.” 

For this task of expanding the spiritual and in- 
tellectual horizons of the modern man, he was edu- 
cated on the grand scale. Born in Florence when his 
father, a statesman, scientist, and world traveler, was 
Austrian Ambassador to Tuscany, he had the op- 
portunity of learning Italian almost as a native lan- 
guage. Following the Revolution of 1859 which over- 
threw the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the von Huegel 
family moved to Brussels, where the father was to be 
appointed Austrian minister in 1860. Perhaps be- 
cause his mother was Presbyterian and his father 
Catholic, Friedrich was tutored here by a Lutheran 
pastor and the German Catholic historian, Alfred 
von Reumont. From this time forth he acquired an 
intimate knowledge of the sciences, the classics, and 
the French and German languages. After the Austro- 
Prussian war of 1866 the family moved to England, 
and, except for numerous short residences on the Con- 
tinent, Friedrich spent the rest of his life in England. 


*“The Religious Philosophy of Baron F. von Huegel,” by 
L. V. Lester-Garland. E. P. Dutton Company. $1.75. 
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Throughout his life he maintained an active interest 
in entomology and geology, Biblical criticism, lit- 
erature, history, philosophy, and the arts. 

He was intimate not only with the great Catho- 
lics of his age (it is significant that he spent some time 
with Newman in the Oratory at Littlemore), but also 
with the great Protestant thinkers. Indeed, he has 
been reproached by some members of his own faith 
because he was not content with exercising a deep and 
lasting influence on these Protestant thinkers, but 
allowed himself to be influenced in turn by them. 
With such catholic preparation as this it is not. sur- 
prising that he became, according to the eminent 
Protestant theologian Heiler, “the greatest Roman 
Catholic lay theologian in history and the greatest in 
Catholicism since Newman.” It must be conceded, 
however, that Catholic officials would hardly concur 
in this judgment. In fact, they prefer to “dump 
von Huegel in foreign ports,” that is, they desire that 
potential converts and non-practicing Catholics should 
read him: his connection with the Modernist move- 
ment in the early part of the century brought upon 
him the suspicions of the circumspectly orthodox. 

What von Huegel wrote came not only out of his 
reading, but also out of his life—his work, his friend- 
ships, his worship, and, in strict truth, even out of his 
play. He was no mere system-maker. For him life 
and God were not known until they were experienced 
as immensely rich, complex, and many-faceted. For 
that reason, the reader who is unacquainted with the 
man or his writings, should, for the greatest profit, 
and in order first to discover the man in all his vital 
integrity, begin his reading not in the book here under 
review* but in either the Letters to a Niece, dis- 
cussed in this issue of The Christian Register, or in 
Lester-Garland’s finely lucid and critical study of 
his religious philosophy. Then only will the reader be 
prepared for a richly rewarding perusal of the ‘Essays 
and Addresses” (Series I and IT), “Eternal Life,” “The 
Mystical Element in Religion’”’ and the ‘Selected 
Letters.” 


‘“Isness’’ and ‘‘Oughtness’’ 


For von Huegel the first question which the mind 
turning towards religion asks is not, “‘What kind of 
man ought I to become?” but rather, ‘What 7s 
truth?”’ To the person who says that religion is the 
quest for the good life, von Huegel would respond, yes, 
but religion is not forever searching an unfound good 
or trying to create good. Religion is evidential, it has 
primarily to do with “Isness’’ and only secondarily 
to do with “Oughtness.” Before religion can inspire 
an intelligent desire for what ought to be, it must in- 
duce a humble, “‘costing,”’ teachable interest in, and a 
“fear, love, and adoration” of, what already is. Re- 
ligion does bring ethical insight; but that ethical in- 
sight is not primary. It is derived from the prime in- 
sight of religion, an insight into what 7s. Hence it is 
that religion expresses itself first in the declarative 
mood and only later in the imperative mood: God 7s. 

Religion must, then, in its mature and character- 
istic form, grow out of an apprehension of reality. 
That apprehension at its best may be associated with 


*“The Reality of God and Religion and Agnosticism,” by 
Baron F. von Huegel. E. P. Dutton Company. $4.00. 


ethical and esthetic experience, but for the religious! 
man it is something revealed. It depends upon human) 
experience only in the sense that it is a human response. | 
But it is a response to something greater than “well 


little men,’”’ a response to something which has an ob-} 


jective existence largely independent of the mind and} 


of the desires of the thinking subject. | 


I can’t bear those people who talk about God and us 
as mutualities. God and us little men! Man the center, 
and God coming to himself through us men! I know 
more and more how small I am, how great God is. He 
works in us, not by us. We shall never be God, we shall 
always be men. He gives; we receive. The given-ness 
of God—everything is given. The moderns say: 
“Thank goodness we have got rid of the awful position of 
servant and master’’( is it awful?). Canon S— says 
God needs us to make the world. I must say I never 
heard Canon S— helped God to make Saturn’s rings. 
It sounds rather fusty somehow to me. 


Such an attitude as this does not imply that the} 
inward spiritual experience of the human creature is} 
dispensable. It only means that the point of refer-} 
ence is not simply human. The point of reference is 
Reality, not the self. God is given. He is not an ideal! 
construction of man’s. 

Some people are so fond of ideas. A new idea is a 

kind of magic to them! I don’t care about ideas, I 

want facts. Godisnotanidea. He isa fact. 


To be sure, man does find it desirable to formu-| 
late ideas about God. But an idea about God is not| 
God. It is only a human formula. We should no 
more identify our idea about God with God than we 
should identify a physicist’s formula for the opera- 
tion of electrical energy with electricity. The religious} 
reality, like physical reality, may need interpreting, 
but it is itself given from the beginning. Religious} 
reality, like physical reality, however, is reticent: it 
does not lend itself to final or satisfactory definition. | 
Huge surpluses of reality avoid our formulas. Just as} 
the physical world is on a level below our minds, so 
the religious object is above our minds. This reti- 
cence of reality suggests to von Huegel the peculiar 
dilemma of religion, indeed of all attempts to appre-| 
hend reality. In religion this dilemma arises out of | 
the fact that the affirmation of the certainty of God 
is always accompanied in the honest mind with the 
assurance that we can never compehend the nature of | 
God. We believe that our knowledge is relevant, 
but we know that it is incomplete. 

Religion is dim—in the religious temper there 
should be a great simplicity, and a certain content- 
ment in dimness. It is a great gift of God to have this 
temper. God does not make our lives all shipshape, 
clear, and comfortable. If I can see things through and 
through, I get uneasy—I feel it’s a fake. I know I have 
left something out, I’ve made some mistake. . . . 

God, our own souls, all the supreme realities and 
truths, supremely deserving and claiming our assent 
and practice—are both incomprehensible and indefinitely 
apprehensible, and the constant vivid realization of 
these two qualities, insuperably inherent to all our 


knowledge and practice of them, is of primary and 
equal importance for us. 


Stated in this brief, categorical fashion, von 
Huegel’s contention that religion has to do with fact: 
more than with desire may sound like sheer affirma- 
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| tion. This is not the place to expound the intricate 
detail of philosophical treatment of man’s ethical, 
| esthetic, scientific, and mystical experience, which 
_ constitutes the substratum of his religious philosophy. 
; But no man ever tried more patiently and more 
| honestly to test his principles and his observations. 
As Dr. Raby has said, ‘‘the Baron never did anything 
by halves.” One has always the feeling in reading 
von Huegel, no matter what the problem, that he has 
devoted years of painful labor checking his intima- 
tions of reality. The whole history of religion, philos- 
ophy, ethics, politics, the arts, and the sciences, is 
constantly drawn upon, not only for confirmation of 
his guiding principles, but also for possible objections 
to his findings. He does not knowingly evade any 
difficulty. The error of overemphasis on Christ in 
certain types of Christianity, the pathological phe- 
| nomena of mysticism, the dreadful persecutions per- 
| petrated in the name of religion, Jesus’ belief in de- 
¥ mons and in the Second Coming, and a host of other 
_ ticklish problems for the Catholic Christian are brought 
into the broad daylight of honest, searching criticism. 
/ It must, however, suffice to say that, like James 
' Bissett Pratt, our own distinguished American ex- 
« ponent of religious realism, von Huegel insists that 
4 without a recogntion of a real Other, a religious object, 
) there can be no religion, no prayer, no worship. For 
|, this reason he says: 


A religion without God does not correspond to the 
specific religious sense, because no amount of Oughiness 
can be made to take the place of Isness. 


Tension Between the Sacred and the Secular 


I have said that von Huegel was no mere system- 
+ maker and that he did not think of himself as an apolo- 
_ gist for the Catholic Church. He withdraws himself 
' characteristically from either classification in his at- 
titude towards the problem of evil. Dr. L. P. Jacks 
once said that when we start to think about this 
problem, our temptation is to explain evil away and 
make it seem good. Baron von Huegel never yielded 
to that emptation. He resolutely affirmed that a 
sound philosophy can have no explanation of evil. 
? Evilisa “dread reality.’’ The only thing to do with it, 
| he would say, is not to explain it but to overcome it, 
or, if that is impossible, to endure it. 
Among those evils which may be overcome, he 
, wishes to make the modern world particularly aware 
of two which have long been the objects of derision in 
) the tradition of ‘devout (or Catholic) humanism.” 
The one is familiar in the literature of all orthodox 
- Christianity as well—it is pride. Of it we shall speak 
later. The other is more particularly associated with 
the (classical) humanist strain in Catholicism—the 
(classical) humanists call it specialism, Baron von 
Huegel calls it “thinness.’’ In his discussion of these 
two vices and their counteracting virtues, we find a 
genuine survival of what was best in medieval and 
Renaissance Christian humanism. 
von Huegel conceives of God as inexhaustibly 
operative on the many levels of existence and ex- 
perience. Religion proclaims the divine richness of all 
life. It follows, then, that the besetting sin of even 
- eonscientious and enthusiastic religious people is that 
they tend to become narrow, lop-sided, specialized, 
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thin. Matthew Arnold, noting this narrowness in 
English religion, spoke of the need for the corrective 
influence of Hellenism. In von Huegel’s view, the relig- 
lous man should cultivate an all-round interest in the 
world. The deeper a man’s sense of the reality of God, 
the more urgent should be his desire to enrich his mind 
and spirit with all that the secular as well as the sacred 
order has to offer him, for every man has the religious 
obligation of coming to know the many-leveled, many- 
faceted reality around him in as many ways as are 
possible for him. 

I always encourage people to practice many non- 
religious interests in their lives. It’s so important in 
helping others, to keep your own religion full and 
mixed. You would find your religion itself grow thin 
and poor, sentimental, without this practice. . . . The 
fact is that the Christian, indeed the man of any re- 
ligion, who wishes to make and to keep his religion 
strong, will doubtless have to live it with all he is and 
has; but that Christians, and indeed religionists of any 
kind, can not (all of them in the long run) ignore the 
other activities of man’s manifold life, nor simply sac- 
rifice either their religion to these activities or these 
activities to their religion. God is the God of the body 
and mind as He is of the soul; of science as He is of 
faith; of criticism and theory as of fact and reality. 

The vitally religious man, then, sets up a tension 
between the secular and the sacred disciplines. Strictly 
speaking, man’s activities and duties cannot, of course, 
be divided into the “religious’”” and the “secular.” 
And yet, there is a difference between the spirit in 
which the religious man and the “worldly” man dis- 
charges his duties. The religious man discharges his 
duties ‘‘to the glory of God,” and at its best religion 
infuses even the ordinary virtues with a “homely 
heroism.” This heroism is no mere conformity to an 
external standard, but it is an ‘‘interior attitude of the 


soul in the face of all occasions, great or small.”’ 


But there is a difference between the religious 
and the secular besides that represented in the in- 
tention of serving God. Some actions (worship and 
prayer, for instance) are more directly religious than 
others. Baron von Huegel holds that it is the duty of 
the religious man, just because he is religious, to 
“cultivate the more carefully and lovingly, also the 
interests, the activities, that are not directly re- 
ligious.’”’ His own thorough and highly disciplined 
study of geology and history exemplifies in his own 
life this theory of the necessity of “turning to the 
visible’ as a corrective of excess in the other direction. 
In the less contemplative life, the discipline might 
well be, as it has often been in the lives of religious 
people, a heroic devotion to social, industrial, or edu- 
cational activity. For von Huegel this buckling of 
one’s mind and will down to the objective facts and 
values of science, history, and sociology, constitutes a 
kind of modern asceticism, a self-obliteration and 
prostration before the facts and needs of the world. 
This discipline not only makes life richer, more useful, 
more flexible, more susceptible to fresh discovery. 
It may, like strenuous moral self-discipline, prepare 
the mind for a richer apprehension of the Other, the 
religious object, God; for the richer the imagination 
that is brought to the experience of God, the greater 
the capacity to be informed or inspired with new in- 
sights. But perhaps even more important than this 
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enriched apprehension is the effect of the tension upon 
the whole social context in which vital religion exists: 
on the one hand, religion is prevented thus from be- 
coming odd, isolated, anti-worldly, thin; on the other, 
the ‘‘world” is prevented from becoming dryly secu- 
lar, respectable, unadventurous, unheroic. That is, 
the religious ideal is provided with medium or material 
to work in and upon, and is prevented from becoming 
irrelevant to the here and now. Thus is spirituality 
civilized and civilization spiritualized. 


The Body, History, and Institutions 

For von Huegel, then, the truly religious life is 
one that does not exclusively love religion, or Christ, 
or goodness, or truth, or beauty. It is richer than the 
love of any one of these, richer than even their sum- 
mation; it is a harmony, an interplay among them. 

And yet, although religion does crave the full 
energy of the well-rounded personality, von Huegel 
would not allow that there is a private, royal highway 
for the intellectual or the highbrow. Indeed, the in- 
tellectual is ever in danger of losing the essential vir- 
tue of religion—humility. In von Huegel’s view, the 
central sin, for the Christian, is pride and self-suf- 
ficiency. Hence it is that every man needs an insti- 
tution and a community of faith that transcends the 
human categories of class and intellectual prowess. 
Else animal vitality, or sophistication or sheer indif- 
ference will kill the conscious need for God. 

Whether, then, the individual is absorbed in the 
full round of enriching experiences that are possible 
in modern urban life or is on the verge of slipping 
into the slothful and enervating weariness of accidze, 
he should so “‘tend his own soul”’ as to allow for regular 
periods of concentration of mind and will upon “the 
Other and the More.’’ Only this holding his life up 
to God can develop in him a sense of belonging to God, 
and save him from the pride of self-sufficiency. Through 
the contemplation and adoration of God, the inex- 
haustibly rich “Reality, the Reality distinct from the 
world, which nevertheless springs from, is supported, 
and is penetrated by him,” man gains a humility, a 
sense of “‘creatureliness,’”’ a consciousness of needing, 
of depending upon, of serving the God of all being. 

But adoration, ‘“‘creatureliness,”’ humility are not 
to be purchased by an easy expense of spirit. They 
need for their enriched development the sense of the 
past, the standard of a tradition, and the stimulus of 
an institutional discipline. Writing to his niece of the 
need for a sense of history in religion, the Baron speaks 
very caustically of the “purely personal religion’”’ 
divorced from tradition and history. 

A religious woman is often so tiresome, so unbal- 
anced, and excessive. She bores everyone, she has no 
historical sense. I want to teach you through history. 
History is an enlargement of personal experience, his- 
tory pressing the past. We must have the closest con- 
tact with the past. How poor and thin a thing is all 
purely personal religion. You must get a larger ex- 
perience—you gain it by a study of history; the in- 
dividualistic basis simply doesn’t work. . . . Religion 
to be rich and deep must be historical. 


Just as man is dependent upon sense stimuli for 
his awareness of the reality underlying all experience, 
just as intelligent progress in the arts, the sciences, 
and philosophy depends upon an assimilation of the 
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best that has already been thought and done, just a } 
an effective morality requires the institutions of the} 
family, the trades union, and the State, so does the re} 
ligious spirit need the stimulus, the fellowship, and the#j 
standards which exist only in a religious institution) 
where the accumulated experience of the race, both} 
in habit and insight, are available. \ 

von Huegel, as we have seen, would not have re-}j 
ligion isolated from the rest of life, but rather would), 
have it operate as an element of enrichment and ten-}j 
sion in all of life. Likewise, he would not have re-}j 
ligion itself be simply a matter of pure spirit. Indeed,| 
he holds that materialism is not the most dangerous) 
of the spirit’s enemies. Its greatest enemy is “pure}j 
spirituality,” the illusion that religion does not involve} 
the body and the senses in specific acts of self-dis- i 
cipline and worship. 


i 


The sensible always conveys the spiritual: the in- 
visible in the visible. Christ everywhere makes use of 
the sensible to convey the spiritual, never the spirit 
alone. Man is spirit and body; he has arms and legs, 
he is not spirit alone, he is not even an angel. The spirit 
is stimulated through the senses—to object to this is fool- 
ishness. Christ never left them out: the woman who 
touched him, the clay on the eyes. He always and 
everywhere makes use of the sensible. Thus the bread 
and the wine. Man needs the sensible so long as he is 
man and not spirit alone. 


T. S. Eliot has ingeniously stated this objection to a | 
religion of “‘pure spirituality’’ in his weli-known re- 
vision of the familiar verse of Scripture: The spirit 
killeth, the letter giveth life. Without specific acts, 
without the letter, the spirit dies. Just as the poet 
must accept some convention of poetic form if he is to | 
achieve a recognizable beauty of sound and rhythm, so 
the growing religious spirit must deliberately impose 
upon itself the conventions of some tradition of re- 
ligion if it is to achieve the accredited virtues of re- | 
ligion. Without definite times and places for worship, | 
for prayer, for the reading of religious literature, for | 
receiving instruction and giving it, all of these things 
disappear and the fruits of religion with them. 
Obviously, then, in von Huegel’s mind, the 
church is more than a society for research, hunting 
for an unfound good. It may be this, but it is also a 
vessel and channel of already extant, positive re- 
ligious experience and conviction. It makes known 
to man the facts of history, the beliefs, the ideals, and 
the rites which form the nucleus of a religion of sense 
and spirit, of past and present and future. It reminds — 
him of the slowness and humbleness of religion in its 
beginnings and developments, and, most important of 
all, it establishes through its sense and spirit medium 
a conviction of man’s need for his fellow creatures, 
whether they are above or below him in spiritual ap- 
prehension. With all of these aids the soul of man is 
enriched and prepared for a joyous response to God 
and man and nature. Thus only may we come to — 
know Him “Who, however dimly yet directly, touches — 
our souls and awakens them in and through all those 
minor stimulations and apprehensions, to that noblest — 
incurable discontent with our own petty self, and to 
that sense of and thirst for the Infinite and Abiding, © 
which articulates man’s deepest requirement and _ 
characteristic.”’ | 
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von Huegel’s Letters to His Niece 


| The Eminent Theologian as Spiritual Guide of a Modern Young Woman 
\ Frank O. Holmes 


I want to prepare you, to organize you, for life, 
for illness, crisis, and death. . . . I want to feed your 
mind and soul, to make you a sober, persevering, 
balanced, genial, historical Christian. 


“XIN these words Baron Friedrich von Huegel 
described to his niece, Gwendolen Greene, his 
object in guiding her spiritual education. To 
these ends he directed his conversations with 
) her, and wrote her the letters, selections from which 
i’ were published in 1928.* 
| A valuable part of the volume is the introduction, 
in which the niece gives some forty pages of notes 
I) peout her uncle, and jottings of his conversations with 
) her. 
| These letters are an excellent example of effective 
) adult, religious education. The niece was thirty-eight 
j years old, and the mother of three children, when the 
correspondence began in 1918. At that time she was 
unsettled in religion, and impatient of churches, with 
| their organization complexities, their esthetic and 
} ethical imperfectnesses, and their ‘‘pinning down’’ of 
1 the individual spirit. Well educated along many 
j lines, particularly music, she—like so many older 
y young people of our time—did not yet appreciate the 
¢ facts that institutional religion is an essential part of 
) all rich human culture, and that by himself the in- 
} dividual is spiritually inadequate. She was as one of 
1 those whom she describes in her introduction—of 
7 whom there are many today—for whom “religion is 
like the jewel in the toad’s head, something unreal 
y and apart from life,’ for whom ‘God, if he exists, 
@ is too far away, and might as well not be there at all,” 
} and who assume that “no living soul can inhabit a 
# church.” 
: From 1918 until his death in 1925 Baron von 
| Huegel was the spiritual adviser of this young woman 
- —conversing with her, giving her books to read, and 
writing her these fascinating letters. Here we have 
not a book of general advice for an impersonal public, 
but the specific prescriptions of a great teacher for the 
/ spiritual needs of one individual. Just because the 
letters are so specific, so personal, they help the rest 
of us the more. No one of us can or should do exactly 
what the Baron advised his niece to do, but watching 
him prescribe for her and state his thought and faith 
for her sake, and seeing her progress under his direc- 
tion, we learn what religious education ought to mean, 
and are better prepared to judge what the prescription 
should be for our souls. 
| In this relationship with his niece von Huegel 
was carrying into practice his conviction that re- 
 ligious wisdom is best transmitted by just such in- 
dividual teaching: one mature and richly experienced 
soul giving to a younger, sensitive spirit the truth 
particularly suited, and carefully related, to that per- 
son’s aptitudes and needs at the time. Again and 


*“T etters from Baron Friedrich von Huegel to a Niece,” by 
-E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.50. 


again the Baron acknowledged his indebtedness to 
those spiritual advisers who had thus painstakingly 
taught him—above all, to Abbe Huvelin, whose 
example and counsels deeply and permanently in- 
fluenced him. “I learnt all that I know from Huvelin. 
What I teach you is him, not me! What a great 
saint he was! and what he taught me! ‘One torch 
lights another.’ (Lucretius).” 

And in this personal teaching of religion von Huegel 
was significantly successful. He deepened the spiritual 
life of his niece: so, too, he clarified and strengthened 
the faith of a large number of other men and women 
who knew him personally, and to each of whom he 
wrote carefully prepared answers to their individual 
questions. Most difficult of all, perhaps, he was success- 
ful with his own children. Under his affectionate 
guidance, his three daughters grew to share his own 
rich faith. 

To the spiritual guidance of his niece—as of 
others—Baron von Huegel brought his characteristic 
principle that the developing spiritual life is one in 
which both religious and non-religious interests are 
nurtured. When his niece began to be interested in 
religious literature and history, he insisted that she 
should balance her reading of Tertullian, Augustine, 
Fenelon, Plato, Aquinas, and Huvelin, with secular 
reading (for example, the histories of Herodotus and 
Tacitus, the poetry of Virgil and Browning, the letters 
of Pliny the younger, the novels of Scott). 


It is quite possible .... that your deep and 
living sense of religion is making non-religious subjects 
more or less insipid to you—that you are feeling it 
rather a bore to concentrate upon Homer and Pindar, 
after Tertullian and the ‘‘Confessions” (of Augustine). 
But if this is so, or if it comes on later on, I want you, 
my Gwen, carefully io ignore, and vigorously to react 
against, this mentality. If there is one danger for re- 
ligion—if there is any one plausible, all-but-irresistible 
trend which, throughout its long rich history, has sapped 
its force, and prepared the most destructive counter- 
excesses, it is just that—that allowing the fascinations 
of Grace to deaden or to ignore the beauties and duties 
of Nature . . . . I want you, just because you long for 
religion, to continue to cultivate, to cultivate more 
carefully and lovingly, also the interests, the activities, 
that are not directly religious. And this, not simply 
because, ‘‘Why, of course, we must eat our dinner; 
of course, we must have our little relaxations’; but, 
much more, because, without these not directly re- 
ligious interests and activities, you—however slowly 
and unperceivedly—lose the material for grace to work 
in and on. 


To his task the Baron also brought a rich acquain- 
tance with religious tradition and the nobler Christian 
mysticism. When he warns his niece against fas- 
tidiousness he is following the example of Fenelon; 
when he defines the higher kind of freedom as inability 
to sin, he is using the very words of Augustine; when 
he urges her not to force any particular religious mood 
or idea during times of crisis, he is passing on to her 
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advice he has received from his own spiritual advisers. 
In these letters we have the experience of generations 
gathered into the convictions of a keen and saintly 
spirit, and offered to his niece—and so to us. 

Some of us believe that these letters, with the 
Baron’s other correspondence, will wield as wide and 
affirmative an influence as many of the older religious 
classics, such as, for example, Fenelon’s ‘Lettres 
Spirituelles,” which Channing recommended to the 
Unitarians of his day. For us, at the moment, these 
letters of von Huegel are more interesting, and more 
persuasive, even than those of Fenelon—first of all, be- 
cause they are so definitely of our time. Most religious 
and devotional classics are removed from our twentieth 
century, and we understand them only after we have 
made some historical preparation. But Baron von 
Huegel wrote as a man of our world and our time, a 
man acquainted with ideas and movements familiar 
to us (Positivism, Christian Science, Psychoanalysis, 
Liberalism); he discusses books which we have read, 
or meant to read just a few years ago; he comments 
upon persons still living and influencing us (Dean Inge, 
Dr. L. P. Jacks, Canon Streeter, Professor Gilbert 
Murray). 

As we read these letters our attention is held by 
the intellectual vitality they express. There is always 
at work in them the keen edge of a critical mind, evi- 
dent even when the Baron is paying tribute to a be- 
loved friend, or is writing about the Roman Catholic 
Church, of which he was a devoted, but by no means a 
servile, member. This intellectual vigor of von Huegel 
made him what we vaguely call a “liberal Catholic.”’ 
He accepted the results of the higher criticism of the 
Bible, and also recognized an affirmative spiritual 
worth in Judaism and Protestantism. To the officers of 
the Christian Student Movement he declared ‘‘that a 
quaker, several liberal Lutherans, and a Unitarian, 
had much helped me religiously.” 

Written by a man, Catholic in his allegiance, but 
of this intellectual breadth and vigor, these letters 
challenge us who are liberals to think over many of those 
attitudes in religion which we have inherited or have 
assumed without examination. As an example, Baron 
von Huegel held a consistent and impressive theory 
of the necessity and significance of the institution in 
religion. With his clear and persuasive setting forth 
of this belief, he forces us to defend, or better, to revise, 
our too-often careless and inadequate conceptions of 
the function of the church. 

Channing once complained that “religious books 
are pre-eminently dull,’’ and commended Fenelon’s 
writings as doubly attractive because of their charm. 
Von Huegel is another religious writer who is not dull; 
under his hand the great themes of faith and prayer, of 
the human soul and God, are always appropriately in- 
teresting and important. Whether recommended to 
the thoughtful individual as yet insensitive to the claims 
of religion, or used with an adult devotional or study 
group, these letters may be counted upon to introduce 
the subject of religion on a high and attention-com- 
pelling level. 

Why are these letters so persuasive? They have 
the advantage of Baron von Huegel’s distinctive and 
—when one has become a bit used to it—very effective 
style. Every one of his copious adjectives helps to 


enclose the special field of meaning he wishes the) 
phrase to suggest. He is remarkable in the use of home+}; 
ly parables: of browsing cows, and ship’s cabins, anc} 
camphor lumps. His figures, and the truths they con3/ 
vey, stick in the reader’s mind as they stuck in the} 
mind of the niece, unforgettable. How effective, for 
example, is this plea for the church: ) 


I wonder whether you realize a deep, great fact? 
That souls—all human souls—are deeply intercon- 
nected? That we can not only pray for each other, but 
suffer for each other? .... Nothing is more real 
than this interconnection—this gracious power put by 
God Himself into the very heart of our infirmities. 
And, my little Gwen, it is the Church (which, improp- 
erly understood, ‘“‘dumbs” my little old, bewildered 
child)—it is the Church which, at its best and deepest, is 
just that—that interdependence of all the broken and 
the meek, all the self-oblivion, all the reaching-out to 
God and souls which certainly ‘‘pins down’”’ neither my 
child nor this her old groping father—which, if it “‘pins 
down” at all, does so, really only as the skeleton ‘‘pins 
down”’ the flesh. What a hideous thing the skeleton, 
taken separately, is, isn’t it? Yet even Cleopatra, 
when in the splendour of her youth, she had such a 
very useful, very necessary, quite unavoidable skeleton 
inside her, had she not? 


The persuasiveness of these letters finally reaches }) 
back, however, to the strength and interestingness of 
Baron von Huegel as, himself, an integrated and per- 
severing soul. He thought his way through to a rea- 
soned, consistent philosophy of life and history; and | 
he had the courage and patience to apply that philos- 
ophy to the concrete problems of conduct. In these | 
letters we see him laboring with all his intellectual 
and spiritual skill to find, out of his beliefs, his prin- 
ciples, definite answers for the difficulties and needs | 
of himself and his niece. : 

This integrated and practical spirituality of von 
Huegel was not an attitude, or mood, of a moment, but 
a habit of strenuous thinking and living, sustained 
through long years of effort and vigilance. That is 
one reason why we find his teachings of rare worth. In 
one of his finest essays, ““The Life of Prayer,’’* he tells 
us that after practicing one kind of meditation for 
some twenty-five years, his spiritual adviser urged him 
to follow a more diversified rule of prayer. He made 
the change, and reports that now ‘“‘after over thirty 
years of this (new) regime, I am profoundly convinced 
of the penetrating sagacity of this advice.’’ There is 
so much writing about religion by persons who have 
little or none of it themselves, that it is impressive— 
and very helpful to us—to receive spiritual counsel 
from this man whose counsel comes out of fifty-five 
years of personal practice. 

The Baron teaches his nieee—and us—that it is 
this patiently “‘costingly’’ attained wisdom of the 
disciplined, steadfast life, that every one of us needs. 
Not cleverness, but thoroughness; not change and 
excitement, but sustained attention, “stick-to-itive-_ 
ness,’ mark the soul’s way to growth and power. As 
he writes, in one of the letters, “it is perseverance in 
the spiritual life, on and on, across the years and the - 
changes of our moods and trials, health and environ- 
ment; it is this that supremely matters.”’ 


*“The Life of Prayer.” E. P. Dutton and Company. $1.00. 
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) DR. JACKS ON MECHANISM 
Revolt Against 
iL. P. Jacks. 
) Company. 


Mechanism. By 
New York: The Macmillan 
77 pp. $1.00. 


The significance of a book by Dr. L. P. 
| Jacks is the unconscious revelation of 
| himself each new volume brings. It is 
what he does not actually say, and yet in- 
j timately pervades and surrounds his 
{ written word, that most impresses the 
= reader. Dr. Jacks has not kept company 
with Fox and Newman, Ruskin, and Berg- 
i son for naught. This comment should not 
¢ be taken to mean that the book is without 
a thesis. “Life and religion fulfill their 
} creative functions and achieve their 
| creative ends in a resisting medium. The 
resisting medium, which the bird en- 
| counters in his flight, the sculptor in the 
» recalcitrant marble, the repentant sinner 
in his ‘lower self,’ is not there to be de- 
4 stroyed, but to be converted from an enemy 
into a friend—bird, sculptor, and repent- 
-ant sinner being alike engaged in ‘an of- 
4 fensive against the repetitive mechanism 
| of the universe,’ as Whitehead says, but 
+ only for the purpose of subordinating it to 


| 


~ the endless work of creation.’’ 
Religion, according to Dr. Jacks, is an 
~ optimistic tree grown on pessimistic soil. 
i “‘Religion is on the side of creative forces 
¢ now rising in revolt against the tyrannies 
1 of mechanism.” The reader should be 
¥ grateful to the ever-suggestive mind of 
| Dr. Jacks for his ability to make conta- 
} gious his own robust religious realism. There 
» is something recognizably Jacksian about 
so many of the sentences. ‘The good life 
is never a walk-over, never an operation 
£ performed in a vacuum. Like the build- 
Ner’s arch, it stands by its tendency to 
R fall.” 
/ “The Revolt Against Mechanism”’ re- 
| minds one of his most popular early book, 
| “Religious Perplexities,” for again Dr. 
t Jacks, with amazing simplicity, speaks to 
{ the common thoughtful person in swift 
and telling sentences. “‘It is an interesting 
point about religious beliefs that unless 
+ we hold them firmly we can hardly be 
| said to hold them at all.’ With these and 
| similar words the editor and preacher of 
English Unitarianism again shares his 
_ faith with the liberal world. 

Stephen Hole Fritchman. 


ok * 


FRIENDS OR FOES? 
Christianity and Marxism. A Sym- 
_posium by Francis A. Henson, Henry JP, 

Van Dusen, and Sidney Hook. New York: 
Polemic Publishers, Dept. CR, 673 Broad- 
| way. 32 pp. 25 cents. 

So valuable have the Polemic Publishers 
found the three articles which appeared 


' 
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in The Christian Register of January 18, 
February 1, February 15, 1934, that they 
have republished them in pamphlet form 
at a small cost, and with an excellent 
short introduction by S. L. Solon. Mr. 
Solon believes that the various writers 
have failed to come to grips with the prob- 
bem because of their lack of complete 
definition. This, of course, is due to the 
complexity of the issues in dispute. Mr. 
Henson, a socialist, and Professor Van 
Dusen, a theological dean, agree that 
Christianity and Communism are com- 
patible. Professor Hook denies this. 
Professor Hook and Mr. Henson agree 
that the clear-thinking and_ resolutely 
active men and women will have soon to 
take their stand either with reaction, in 
the form of some kind of Catholicism, or 
with revolution in the direction of some 
kind of Communism. Whether these be 
the only alternatives or not, a careful 
reading of these short articles will show 
the points of agreement and disagreement 
between two fully aroused antagonists 
who both claim to be able to save the 
world. 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 


THE CHILDREN’S GOD 


Others Call It God. By Jeanette EH. 
Perkins. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
TAL pp. $1.50) 


This excellent volume is a careful report 
of a third-grade project-unit on How Life 
Began. Under able guidance, this unit of 
work, study and worship was undertaken 
in the Riverside Church School, New 
York. This is not a course of study but a 
way of teaching. It is a part of the growing 
literature of suggestion and guidance for 
teachers of religion. Ministers, super- 
intendents of church schools, and teachers 
could find no better example of the ap- 
proach, the method, the motives and the 
spirit of the modern religious educator in 
the primary department. One is inclined 
to say that the careful analysis of this 
week-by-week report of what one group 
did to explore the beginnings of life, to 
discover an awareness of a Mind working 
through natural processes, is vastly more 
valuable than textbooks on the theory of 
religious education. Here is the nearest 
thing to a personal visit to a well-con- 
ducted class in the third-grade study of 
religion. The alert and eager reader can- 
not but be excited over the results attained 
in arousing the child to spontaneous and 
vital interest, to a fresh understanding of 
worship, to the establishing of a new re- 
lationship between pupil and teacher. 

Never was it more effectively demon- 
strated that education is not the process of 
teaching something to a child, but the 
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process of arranging situations in which 
the child may learn. 

The preface by Frank W. Herriott, and 
the appendix by the author, are both most 
valuable, the latter containing a tabula- 
tion of the work by weeks. 

Stephen Hole Fritchman. 


* * 


SERMONS 


The Gods of Men. By Oswald W. S. 
McCall. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
118 pp. $1.00. 


Ten sermons by the minister of the First 
Congregational Church of Berkeley, Calif., 
portraying a deep understanding of the 
spiritual needs of our time and demon- 
strating a wealth of experience which 
makes Mr. McCall eminently capable as a 
clergyman of meeting these needs. The 
student of theology would benefit from a 
study of these sermons from the viewpoint 
of homiletical development. Each sermon 
is well organized, and developed in a way 
suitable to the best expression of the sub- 
ject matter with which it deals. For the 
average reader this little book contributes 
much toward a better understanding of 
the things of the spirit. Mr. McCall is in 
tune with the times. His sermons are 
practical. Clearly and compellingly they 
strike at the simple truths at the heart of 
universal religion, the best expression of 
which is Christianity. “Christianity: Its 
Essentials and Accretions” is the best 
sermon of the ten. It exposes what the 
author calls the heresy of externalism, doc- 
trinization, and institutionalism of tradi- 
tional Christianity. The author’s constant 
reference to the world of nature by way of 
illustration adds greatly to the interest 
of the book. The sermon, “The Lone 
Eagle,’’ is a splendid example of the way in 
which Mr. McCall uses his knowledge of 
the natural world to bring home the truths 
of the spiritual world. 

Bradford E. Gale. 


The Gift of the Spirit. By Edward C. 


Rich. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 95 pp. $.75. 


This is another English publication in 
“The Churchman’s Popular Library,” and 
deals with what the author calls the prac- 
tical issues in the subject of the Holy 
Spirit. One is interested in Mr. Rich’s 
attempt to discover for the church a 
“much greater reliance on Divine Guid- 
ance,” and a fullness’ of power, but his 
constant use of traditional terms and con- 
cepts makes one feel that he does not share 
the premises of the liberal position. There 
are numerous citations from the Bible on 
each page, but one believes that it takes 
more than a traditional statement of the 
problem to meet the needs of our day. 
Mr. Rich states his thesis well, but it is 
essentially the same old statement. 

J. Raymond Cope. 
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THE NEW DARTMOUTH COLLEGE CASE 


OLSTOI, in his astounding book, “‘What is Art?” 
wrote, “To thoughtful and sincere people there 
can be no doubt that the art of the upper 

classes never can be the art of the whole people.’ 
He does not agree, however, that neither can the art 
of the lower classes become universal. He assumes 
instead that such art would be universal on the prin- 
ciple that the lowest common denominator provides 
the groundwork for unanimity. It is possible, how- 
ever, that if Tolstoi were confronted with the Dart- 
mouth frescoes he might admit that there is at least 
the possibility of an art of the lower classes which, 
instead of uniting all people, would divide them. 
Another evidence of the paradox of our economy of 
scarcity amid plenty is the existence on the walls of 
an educational institution, which has never yet been 
called a labor college, a of series of panels analyzing 
our civilization from substantially the point of view of 
“Das Kapital.” Each panel has a definite point of 
view, controversial in nature, which cannot, under our 
present class-consciousness, unite all people. Certainly 
it would be utopian to expect an agreement between 
capital and labor on either the truth or the beauty of 
panels depicting human bodies being fed into the 
machine in order that a symbolic gentleman with a 
silk hat may glut himself with gold, stuffing his maw 
with overplus until his spirit dies. 

Orosco uses caricature and symbolism to express 
his idea of American civilization. The result is not 
beautiful. Many people are repelled by the hideous- 
ness of his work. But the ugliness he has put on 


those walls is at least a half truth, and holds the mir- |j 
ror up to the pre-Purgatorio aspects of our present |j 
chaos. If we do not like this modernistic art we must |} 
do something to make it out of date. The only way |} 
is to create a new modernism. We cannot in good |} 
faith demand that the frescoes be covered over with 
“nice gray paint” until it can definitely be said, |) 
“This is untrue.” The “nice gray paint’ may be | 
applied gradually as we purify the world of the evils |] 
of poverty, injustice and war (Orosco calls it human : 
sacrifice). He is realistic enough to see that religion }] 
so far has failed us. In his last panel he shows re- | 
ligion on the scrapheap: a crumbled Greek Temple, a 
broken statue of Buddha and a cross chopped down, 
all presided over by the jingoistic giant of nationalism, || 
the new religion. Here we have reiterated the chal- 
lenge of the Laymen’s Mission Report, that the prob- 
lem is not which denomination or religion shall sur- 
vive, but shall any religion survive. 
O living church, thine errand speed; 
Fulfill thy task sublime; 
With bread of life earth’s hunger feed; 
Redeem the evil time! 


Walter B. Pedersen. 


* 


THE PARSON COMES BACK 


T was the last night in camp. The rods had been 
taken down, the duffle-bag packed, the embers 
were dying on the andirons, the last pipe giving 

its incense to the closing day. 

The parson was musing. He remembered the 
year which had just ended, and how tired and wan 
he had been after that last sermon. The yoke had 
worn heavily that year, and as he packed his few 
necessities and left home on the outward trek he 
remembered thinking that perhaps it were well if 
he did not come back. The routine of it all, the small 
things that loomed so large and the stone wall which 
had seemed to meet him, rendering his work of so 
little avail—all this he saw flashing like a cinema 
picture before him as he puffed. 

And then he saw the present. The summer which 
was closing and what it had meant to him. There 
flashed before his eye the shepherd singing his song 
which the world loves perhaps best of all its psalms. 
But the face of the shepherd was his own face. It was 
his lips which were singing, and how rich and full the 
voice was. ‘‘He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures. He leadeth me beside the still waters. He 
restoreth my soul’’; and he knew that the old care 
with its weariness and heartache had passed. In its 
place had come a new strength, a keen anticipation 
of the homeward trek which was to begin upon the 
morrow, and a peace. 

And then there came a third picture. The traveler 
was again at home. Among old scenes, and his hand 
was about to be set again to the plow. He noticed, 
however, that the hand was steady. He wondered 
what this picture was to show him. The familiar 
streets were the first thing to come to light. Then faces 
which he had known. Some were missing, but that 
was to be expected. He had heard much of the New 
Deal and a new world, but the picture showed a world 
very much like that which he had left. What change 


hi there was seemed to be perhaps not for the better. 

One thing, however, was changed, the parson 
himself. He saw it reflected in the faces of his neighbors 
j)and friends. He himself knew it beyond a doubt, but 
}he was reassured that he had this testimony from 
{) others. He wondered about his first Sunday. His 
/) preparation was different. He knew his sermon would 
#be a different sermon, and it was. He seemed to be 
# very childlike in his heart, and in simple words he bore 
} witness to the reality of the experience which had been 
ij his. Before the cinema ceased he had the deep satis- 
faction of seeing the change which had come to him 
@come also to those to whom he ministered. It was 
}| indeed a new world and he had helped to make it: new. 
i The pipe went out; the cinema faded. The guide 
0 noticed a smile of anticipation on the face of the parson 
} when he pushed the canoe from the bank next morn- 
} ing. 


Walter R. Hunt. 


{ THE SANCTUARY OF THE ETERNAL 

NE may justly wonder if the liberal pulpit is 
doing much to lessen the confusion in men’s 
minds. A glance at the topics of sermons 
{preached in our churches is hardly reassuring. One 
4 group of preachers seems to fear that some ultra- 
§ rationalistic non-church-going people will think the 
i) church is not up to date on the intellectual side. 
» Another seems to be trying to clear the church of the 
1 charge of being out of sympathy with radical programs 
1 of social reform. The result is that a list of liberal 
: sermons looks strikingly like the sort of thing that is 
) written about in the magazines. What is the root of 
] this delusion that the church has authority to speak 
on the validity of the philosophy of John Dewey as 
} against that of T. S. Eliot; or of the necessity for 
America to go communist or fascist (depending on 
the minister’s opinion) before she can emerge from 
) her plight? Is this the sign of a remnant of the medi- 
/ eval dogma that God had made a direct revelation of 
these matters and placed them in the custody of the 
| priesthood? 

As a matter of fact the pulpit can no more com- 

_ pete successfully with the magazines and universities 
_ than it can with the theaters. For one reason, it can- 
not fill all its pulpits with men of outstanding men- 
| tality. In the second place, if our parsons knew the 
' solution to America’s problems they would not be 
allowed to remain in pulpits but would be drafted 
into public service. Preaching of this sort can easily 
degenerate into nothing more than nagging. ‘The 
people in our pews know things are wrong; they 
probably know as much about the cause of the trouble 
as the parson; they are tired when Sunday comes 
around of hearing and seeing nothing but words about 
the world crisis. 

It just happens there is something which the 
minister has, or ought to have, which few others are 
likely to possess. It is neither old nor modern; it is 
eternal. It is the life of God in the soul of man about 
which a minister of religion ought to be a specialist. 
This life has manifested itself with remarkable uni- 
formity in history for a long, long time. Its mani- 
festations are the things that cannot be shaken. In 
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the midst of a world that may well be crumbling to 
its doom, or just on the verge of a new birth, these 
things are in no doubt. ‘he eternal origin of the soul 
of man, its eternal destiny, the conditions upon which 
its progress onward and upward depends, these are not 
to be shaken. When men are weary and in despair 
the voice of the man of God should bring to him the 
vision of a far off city not made with hands whose 
existence alone makes the struggle for our smaller 
kingdoms worth while. 

There is peace even in the midst of turmoil and 
outer confusion; it is the peace of God which passeth 
ail understanding. Let this peace come from our 
churches, from our pulpits, from our prayers. When 
harassed man comes running to us with the ery of 
“Sanctuary” upon his lips, let us not deny him the 
one thing he has a right to expect of us. 

John Clarence Petrie. 


* co 


WE NEED LEADERS 


ROM every side we hear the cry, “Give us 
leaders!’ The moan goes up from the political 
parties, from the educational enthusiasts, from 

the laborers for a new social order and from the co- 
horts of religion. “Give us leaders!’ 

True, we need leaders and we need them badly. 
We are passing from one phase of life to another, from 
one set of fundamental assumptions to another, from 
one scale of values to another. In that transition 
we need leadership to coordinate our efforts. When 
we are not entirely sure what is valid and what is 
false, which theories, if applied, will carry us forth to 
secure ground and which will end in a mire, there is 
little wonder that we call for leaders. 

We have many who are trying to lead us, but 
rather than follow we raise the cry of “fascism,” 
declaring that they are trying to coerce us. 

The leader must be one who perceives clearly 
where he wants to go and has a confident faith in 
the method by which he would attain his end. Leader- 
ship depends upon the mutual sharing by leader and 
led of an enthusiasm for the same goal and a mutual 
confidence in the effectiveness of a particular means 
to reach that goal. 

At present we cry for leaders, but we do not 
follow those who are trying to lead. And why? 
Because the time is not yet ripe for the leader, since 
we have not yet worked ourselves sufficiently far 
away from the old docks to which we were long 
moored in politics, economics, and religion, to enable 
us to see, above the horizon, the lighthouses which 
mark the entrance to the new harbor. 

In the meantime it will do us no good to bemoan 
our lack of leadership, or make ourselves hoarse 
shouting for one to rise. When the time comes he 
will arise from among those who are now bending all 
their energies and powers to do their own work as 
intelligently and thoroughly as possible. For one 
of these is going to discover in the small field of his 
present activities the principles which will be valid 
for much broader conditions. When the time is ripe 
the leader will come, and we shall be prepared to follow 
him. 

Dan Huntington Fenn. 
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“A New Partnership” Plan Adopted 


Eastern Convention of Laymen’s League Meeting at Northfield, Mass., 
Discusses Religion and Its Concrete Applications to Life— 
Chapters Report on Successful Projects 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League, al- 
ready conspicuous for its pioneering and 
workable projects in the field of religion, 
ran true to its tradition of spiritual ad- 
venturing when its Council, meeting 
September 380 in connection with the 
Eastern Convention of the League at 
Northfield, Mass., approved and authorized 
the launching of the plan for cooperation 
of ministers and laymen in the project of 
applied religion described in The Register 
of September 18, under title of “A New 
Partnership.”” Convention sessions took 
place from Friday to Sunday, September 
28 to 30. 

Details of the project were worked out 
this past summer by a committee of the 
Council, consisting of Frank W. Scott, 
chairman, Harold M. Davis, William 
Roger Greeley and Roy M. Cushman. 

The plan, as it will be commended to the 
chapters, affirms the need of a workable 
partnership between ministers and laymen; 
“between ministers, expert in ethical and 
spiritual values but unskilled in the world 
of business, industry, and politics; and 
laymen with little or no spiritual experience 
but of great technical and practical ex- 
perience.” Then it invites all laymen in 
their national organizations and in their 
individual churches in all denominations 
to test the following procedure: 

“1. Reaffirm the complete freedom of 
speech of their own minister. 

“2. Share with the minister responsi- 
bility for perhaps twenty-five percent of 
his sermons to the extent of suggesting 
economic and social problems on which the 
minister may contribute ethical and 
spiritual experience to match the practical 
skill of the laymen. Especially, through 
national lay organizations should a few 
of the more important subjects be selected 
for simultaneous consideration in all 
churches. In union there is strength. On 
such selected subjects it will be possible 
to mobilize the skills of a selected group 
of specially qualified laymen to match the 
nation-wide effort of the ministers. Spiri- 
tual light will help such men do impossi- 
bilities. 

“3. Invite the minister to extend pastoral 
calling to men in order to provide oppor- 
tunities to reconcile spiritual implications 
of the sermon with practical considerations 
known to laymen. Sermons should begin 
inquiries, not end them. 

“4, Join the minister in a study of his 
seventy-five-hour work-week in order that 
he may be relieved of non-professional 
church and community chores and given 
time for this pioneering job with laymen.” 

“This is an effort,” the text continues, 
“to extend to the field of the group-con- 
science the long experience of the church 


in the field of the individual conscience. 
Our problems have become group-problems, 
and can be dealt with only by a sensitive 
group-conscience.”’ 

This project, although not so planned, 
was, in effect, an answer to the challenge 
thrown out in what should be known as 
the key-note address of the convention. 
It was delivered by the president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, techni- 
cally still a layman, although minister of 
the Unitarian church in Lincoln, Mass., 
Bradford E. Gale. 

Religion, he declared, is not a cult of 
social planning or of economic systematiza- 
tion. It is an inner personal experience, 
an inward power that comes with being 
a part of something larger than self, with 
feeling a oneness with God. But this 
experience, if genuine, issues in social 
passion, in endeavors toward economic 
justice. Therefore the church should work 
actively toward the attainment of the 
abundant life for all; it should have a great 
constructive social program; it should 
encourage a free discussion of all social and 
economic problems; it should take a 
definite stand in favor of a new social 
order, a cooperative commonwealth. 

This, continued Mr. Gale is “‘old stuff,”’ 
said twenty-five years ago by Francis 
Greenwood Peabody and by Walter Rausch- 
enbusch before him. ‘‘Do we intend to 
do anything about it?” he asked. ‘“‘Do we 
sincerely wish to carry the ethical impli- 
cations of the teachings of Jesus into all 
the departments of modern life, or are we 
willing to concern ourselves only with 
worship and metaphysical speculation? 

“As members of a communion of religious 
liberals we represent a definite social class 
.... We represent the property inter- 
ests .. . . We are almost entirely middle 
class in our tradition and outlook. We 
profit most by the present sgcial system. 
We are therefore more loath to see it 
change .. . . We, as a group of highly 
educated people, with peculiar religious 
interests, are out of touch with the great 
masses of the people whose day is . ow 
dawning.” 

Yet, because Unitarians are intelligent 
and are free to think new thoughts and are 
politically and socially powerful, the way 
is open for them to lead the way to a better 
world, Mr. Gale concluded. Shall they use 
these powers for building the commonweal 
of man or for the preservation of their own 
class? Religious liberals must make this 
choice. They must realize that true re- 
ligion is conscience in action, and hence 
does more than practice the personal 
virtues; it makes all political, industrial 
and social, activities functions of the 
church. 


challenge later when Percy W. Gardne#: 
quoted an evangelical clergyman as saying 
that the only laymen who could effectively 
help the ministers to deal with economia) 
and social problems in the light of religion 
were the members of the Unitarian Lay 
men’s League. Mr. Gardner was speaking 
informally Saturday night in place off 
President Herbert C. Parsons, whosé 
temporary illness prevented him fromy 
presiding over and participating in the 
last two days of the convention. 

To do an intelligent job of relating thes 
church to the social and industrial order, 
a certain type of mind is needed, said Mr.) 
Gardner. It must be a mind that can not} 
only acquire facts but that can also see} 
the facts in true relation to each other, a} 
mind, for example, which will realize that 
the desire to acquire wealth without work} 


Wall Street. Also, this mind must realize§ 
that neither the world nor the people in it 
are a finished product, and that no one 
effort at reformation or reconstruction will 
have permanent value unless it is founded} 
in spiritual values. The church, he con- 
tinued, can take four possible attitudes } 
toward socia] and economic concerns: first, }) 
that it should not concern itself at all with | 
these questions, but stick to “preaching | 
the gospel’’; second, that it should simply | 
arouse individuals to participate in social- 
betterment movements; third, that it 
should only study such matters; and 
fourth, that it should outline definite | 
solutions to definite problems. Let each 
League chapter find out what it may best 
do. Whatever we may think about the } 
evangelical clergyman’s generous estimate | 
of the League, we do have the material, | 
the men, the organization, the denomi- | 
national machinery, to tackle these | 
problems. 

The action of the Council and these two 
addresses are noted somewhat fully, for, 
in effect, they constituted the philosophic 
setting for the excellent discussions of 
specific social problems presented by other 
speakers. At the opening session, Richard 
K. Conant, commissioner of public welfare 
for Massachusetts, treated of problems and 
policies of relief, and Maurice Taylor, 
director of the Jewish Family Welfare 
Association of Boston, Mass., pled for 
adequate unemployment insurance, with 
both speakers citing England as an ex- 
ample of the superiority of such insurance 4 
over a reliance on relief methods alone. : 
Payson Smith, commissioner of education | 
in Massachusetts, warned his _ hearers 
against the dangers of a mass or regimented — 
education that might be used to indoctri-_ 
nate youth with special economic and social _ 
doctrines; and declared that the primary — 
objective of the schools was the growth of _ 
the individual to the utmost of his intel- 
lectual stature. Joseph T. Woodruff, con- 
sultant for the New England Regional — 
Planning Commission, told graphically of 
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“What Planning is Doing and Can Do for 
| New England.” 

The session Saturday forenoon was 
largely given over to reports of chapter 
‘programs and activities, with Ralph A. 
' MacGilvra, secretary of the League, pre- 
siding. Reports of successful meetings and 
‘projects, containing much suggestive ma- 
terials for other groups, came from chapters 
‘in Syracuse, N. Y., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Round 
' Table chapter), New York City (All Souls’ 
|| chapter, by letter from Howard A. Scholle, 
}| the president), and Quincy, Marblehead, 
§ Carlisle, Boston (First), and Belmont, 
} Mass. Much profitable discussion and 
}) informal exchange of experiences featured 
/) the meeting. 

This was followed by a brief jury-panel 
discussion on the question of whether 
tf religious liberals were guilty of wantonly 
robbing conservatives of ‘“‘comfort and 
® peace and spiritual security.’”’ William 
)} Roger Greeley of Boston was foreman and 
1 others participating were Dr. Robert C. 
# Dexter, Roy M. Cushman, Frank W. 
1 Scott, Dr. Emmett Fayen, and Harold M. 
‘ Davis. The consensus of opinion was that 
| liberals had not deliberately robbed others 
of comfort and security, but that, as a 
% result of their endeavors to seek new 
truth and to proclaim what they felt to be 
true, many persons of conservative views 
4 but of inquiring mind, had had their con- 
} victions unsettled and many times changed. 
Rev. Miles Hanson, minister of the 
First Church in Roxbury, Mass., preached 
1 the convention sermon in the First 
| Unitarian Congregational Church, with 
the minister, Rev. Mary Andrews Conner, 
leading the devotional service. One of the 
7 most loved ministers of the fellowship, 
/ Mr. Hanson impressed all with his quiet 
| yet effective presentation, the charm and 
persuasiveness of which cannot be repro- 
' duced in cold type. Power, he said, comes 
_ through position, possessions, ability, and 
organization. Whether that power be good 
or satanic, whether directed to noble or 
ignoble ends, depends on its use, and this, 
in turn, depends on the user. Therefore the 
fifth and greatest power is personality. 
Personality, roused by emotions of the 
| ideal, can help to create “‘the life seen by 
' prophets, sung by poets and sacrificed for 
| by martyrs and proclaimed by Jesus ” 

Several of the newly appointed chapter 
counsellors met at dinner with members of 
- the Council Saturday evening. Many sug- 

gestions for carrying on this new system 
of volunteer field work were made, and the 
determination manifested for concrete 
service augured well for the success of the 
plan. A full list of the counsellors will be 
published in a future issue of The Register. 

Resolutions were passed by the con- 

vention and adopted by the Council, urging 
adequate funds for continuation of the 

Senatorial inquiry into armament manu- 

facture, advocating America’s entrance 

into the World Court, and recommending 
study by Massachusetts chapters of our 
relation to the League of Nations, pre- 
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ceding the state referendum on America’s 
entrance. Both the convention and the 
Council sent greetings to Mr. Parsons, 
with hopes for speedy recovery from illness. 
Other resolutions expressed appreciation 
of the hospitality of the minister and people 
of the Northfield Unitarian Church and of 
the excellent service of the Northfield and 
Chateau hostelry. 

Two amendments to the League’s con- 
stitution were approved by the Council: 
one providing a two-year term for the 
president; and the other stipulating that 
no salaried officer other than the president 
shall have a vote in the Council. The 
League’s president serves without salary 
and paid officers have never voted, but the 
change has been urged as sound policy for 
future guidance. The amendments will 
come up at the May, 1935, annual meeting 
of the League for final ratification or 
rejection. 

* * 


DANCER SWAYS CONGREGATION 
AT WALTHAM CHURCH SERVICE 


An unusual departure in religious cere- 
mony was introduced to New England at 
the Sunday evening service of the First 
Parish Church, Waltham, Mass., Septem- 
ber 28, when Miss Erika Thimey of the 
Mary Wigman School of the Dance, of 
Dresden, Germany, assisted the church 
choir in the presentation of a “service of 
worship in rhythm and music.” 

A congregation estimated at 2,000 made 
it necessary to hold two services in order 
that all might be accommodated. 

The service has previously been pre- 
sented in Chicago, Ill., at the First Uni- 
tarian Church, and in New York, N. Y., 
at the Church of the Saviour. Dr. Ogden 
Vogt and Dr: John H. Lathrop, ministers 
respectively of the Chicago and New York 
churches, have been greatly interested in 
Miss Thimey’s interpretation of the ritual 
of worship of which she herself says: ‘““The 
German dance is an art requiring perfect 
honesty, absolute personality, and matu- 
rity. It is an art equal to music or painting, 
and is anything but a superficial expression 
of grace and beauty. Therefore I know it 
would be possible to create worship through 
bodily form, not only for self-satisfaction 
but to become a servant for humanity in 
conveying worship to a congregation 
through the swinging body. I am certain 
that the German dance is just as capable 
of creating a worshipful atmosphere as is 
music.” 

Miss Thimey is supported in her view 
by Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner, pastor of the 
Waltham church, who says: “I believe that 
the liberal church needs something like 
this. About one half of religion is expres- 
sable in words—the rest is in attitudes and 
moods, music and stained glass windows, 
Latin chants and Jewish psalms. Why not 
enrich our vocabulary with the dance?” 

Slips were in the pews requestiong 
comments from those attending. Ninety- 
three slips have been returned—ninety- 
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one favorable, one doubtful, one negative. 
Dr. Dwight Bradley of Newton, Mass., 
said: “The most moving and religious 
service I have ever attended. Please do 
more of it.’”’ Another comment, signed 
“A Musician,” was: “I feel that this ser- 
vice has as much of religion as a service 
of sacred music.” 

The service opened with an organ re- 
cital. Then the lights were dimmed and to 
Holst’s ‘‘Processional’’ two young women 
in dark gowns with red trimmings, each 
holding a lighted candle, came in from 
side entrances and, gracefully waving the 
candles, went forward and lighted the 
candles on the altar. Then came the 
choristers up the main aisle, and, after 
giving some rhythmic movements, they 
lined up in the sanctuary with hands held 
aloft in prayerful attitude. 

Miss Thimey then came up the center 
aisle in a weaving, sinuous sort of dance 
in which her arms played the most im- 
portant part 

After reaching the choristers she per- 
formed a sort of ritual in perfect harmony 
with the music. Miss Thimey expressed 
her emotions with her face and arms and 
body. 

The choristers then took their places 
in the choir stalls on either side of the 
sanctuary, and the service went on in 
what might be termed a series of acts with 
Miss Thimey disappearing at the end of 
each and reappearing in a different cos- 
tume. 

There was some scripture reading which 
was also interpreted by Miss Thimey and 
the choristers, but the service as a whole, 
until the benediction, was largely one of 
music and song. 

Mrs. C. E. Harrington sang ‘‘The Heart 
Worships,”’ by Holst. 

One of the most impressive features 
was the rendering of the Vedic hymn, ‘‘To 
the Unknown God,” by Miss Thimey. 

It is interesting to note that according 
to records of the parish, when a violin 
was first used in the church service in 
Waltham, many of the parishioners were 
horrified; again this was the case when 
lighted candles were first used in the church 
service. 


z 


* * 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS SHEET 


All persons interested in receiving the 
International News Sheet published by the 
General Alliance are invited to send a card 
to Mrs. C. E. St. John, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. The news sheet, which con- 
tains the latest news of liberal religious 
groups in all parts of the world, is issued in 
October, December, February and April. 
It has been circulated for eleven years 
among members of the Alliance, and a few 
years ago ministers were also included in 
the mailing list.. The publication is now 
available without charge to everyone, and 
the Alliance will be pleased to have its offer 
accepted by all who are interested in news 
of liberalism. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


Columbus Day 
Come, my friends, 
’Tis not too late 
to seek a newer world, 
Push off. 
Tennyson. 


ELLA LYMAN CABOT 
1866-1934 
Strains of triumphant music and great 
words of thanksgiving marked the service 
in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., on 
Sunday afternoon, September 23, when 
a large company gathered together to bid 
farewell to Ella Lyman Cabot. The notes 
of triumph and thanksgiving were in- 
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American Unitarian Association | | 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada| 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


| trains for the liberal ministry o 1 
‘today. Association with the Uni-| 


The Meadville _ | 
- Theological School | 


Founded 1844 


versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa-| 
tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D.| 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
Alf Souls’ Church, New York 


the number of special | 


AST YEAR memberships taken out’ 


by men of the League and the amount realized | 


evitably spontaneous at the funeral of one 
whose life was a victorious spiritual 
achievement and whose death opens for 


her a way of larger and more glorious 
service. 

Mrs. Cabot was born in Boston, the 
daughter of Arthur Theodore and Ella 
Lowell Lyman. Studious and shy, she 
grew up in the rich environment of a 
family devoted to the cultivation of the 
best, and blessed with a deeply spiritual 
attitude. She studied at Radcliffe and at 
Harvard both before and after her marriage 
in 1894 to Richard Clarke Cabot, eminent 
physician, social servant, and teacher of 
ethics. So she prepared to devote her life 
to the cause of education. For nearly forty 
years she has taught ethics and applied 
psychology in schools and junior colleges. 
She published a number of books, some of 
which have been printed in other lands and 
foreign tongues. Among them are ‘‘Every- 
day Ethics,” “Ethics for Children,” ‘Our 
Part in the World,” “‘Seven Ages of Child- 
hood,” “‘Temptation to Right Doing.” 
She was for thirty years a trustee of Rad- 
cliffe College and for the same period a 
member of the State Board of Education. 
At different times she was a lecturer at 
Boston University, the University of 
California, the Tuckerman School, and the 
Normal Schools of Massachusetts. In 
advisory or executive capacities she has 
served many secondary schools and such 
educational associations as the Women’s 
Educational Association, the National 
Religious Education Association, the Home 
and School Visitors Association, and the 
Committee on Education of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. For many years 
she was an officer of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society and the Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society, and she was president of the 
Tuckerman School during the period of its 
greatest usefulness. For the past decade 
she has been the director of the King’s 
Chapel Children’s School of Religion. 

Thus, through all her intensely active 
years, her prime interest was education,— 
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before. To carry on the League’s work for 
1934-35 special memberships are again solicited| 
rom the laymen, each according to his means.) 
Send checks or pledges to 


HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
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Box 16, Andover, N. H. | 


education in its largest and noblest mean- 
ing. She was interested in the development 
of the whole nature, mental and moral, 
physical and spiritual. Thoroughly awake 
to new trends in methods, always sympa- 
thetic with experiment and progress, she 
treasured the standards and sanctities, 
which some might call “‘old fashioned,” and 
preserved them for the enrichment and the 
stability of the educational program. 
There was a constant outpouring of her 
energy in the cause of higher and truer life. 
Her wisdom was all alive with enthusiasm. 
Her skill was an eager response to vision. 
Her spirit was a messenger from the Most 
High. 

Associated with King’s Chapel by the 
strongest of ties—the Lowell and Lyman 
families having been parishioners there for 
several generations and her father its 
senior warden for thirty-seven years—she 
had for it the fervent love of a devotee. 
And to the group of children who gathered 
about her in the “Little Chapel”? on Marl- 
borough Street she communicated to an 
extraordinary degree that same devotion, 


while at the same time laying a broadly | 
Christian basis for their lives through | 
reverence and happiness in worship. Any- | 
one who has seen her with the children of | 
the school—joining in their hymns and 
prayers, speaking to them so that the | 
smallest could understand and the oldest 
appreciate, leading the little flock, with 
Dr. Cabot, in and out of the chapel—has 
forever in memory the lovely picture of a 
shepherding spirit, a ministering soul. 

Her secret she learned from her Master: 
to lose one’s self in others, to give one’s 
best with no thought of bargain or of 
barter. A passionate desire for the truth, 
an ardent appreciation of the beautiful, 
a still and quiet adoration of the holy— 
these she poured out in unstinted fidelity 
and sacrificial service. For this life, 
warmed and enriched by a manifold friend- 
ship and a wealth of love, enchanted by the 
beauty spread out on every hand, uplifted 
by communion with the divine—those 
whom she has left behind, lift up their 
voices to ery, ‘“Thanks be to God.” 


PUP, 


~~ 


} Salvation of ‘Salvation by Character’. 
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LEADER’S EDITOR TO SPEAK 
BEFORE EVENING ALLIANCE 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of The 
Christian Leader, will address the Evening 
Alliance group of Greater Boston at the 
first fall meeting, Thursday, October 18, 


- at 8 p. m., in the parish hall of the Ar- 


lington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 

A cordial invitation is extended to the 
public to be present to hear Dr. van 
Schaick’s message about ‘‘Heroes.” 


x Xk 


SPEAKERS ANNOUNCED FOR 
ANNUAL IOWA CONFERENCE 


The fifty-seventh annual conference of 


1) the Iowa Unitarian Association will meet 


at the Unitarian church, Davenport, Iowa, 
October 15-17. Rev. Walter S. Swisher, 
pastor of the Church of the Messiah, St. 
Louis, Mo., will deliver the opening ad- 
dress, “‘The Contribution of Psychology 
to the Study of Religion.” 

Other speakers on the three-day pro- 


| gram include George G. Davis, executive 


secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, whose subject will be ‘‘Denomi- 


4 national Problems and Opportunities’; 
4) Rev. James S. Dahir, minister of the First 


Unitarian Church, Sioux City, Iowa, who 
will discuss ‘‘The Function of the Liberal 
Church in the Modern Community”’’; Rev. 
Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of the West- 


* ern Unitarian Conference, speaking on 


“What Are the German Churchmen 


| Seeking?”; and Rev. Melvin L. Welke, 


minister of the People’s Church, Cedar 


| Rapids, Iowa, whose subject will be ‘““The 


Piney 


Two Universalist ministers, Dr. Clinton 


| Lee Scott of Peoria, Ill., and Rev. Edna P. 
‘ Bruner of Waterloo, Iowa, will also address 
i the conference. 
' “The Voice of Liberalism in Times Like 


Dr. Seott will speak on 


These,’ and Miss Bruner on ‘What Do 
We Mean by Religious Education?” 

Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of the 
General Alliance, will lead the group lunch- 
eon meeting of the Women’s Alliance, and 
O. E. Klingaman, director of poor relief 
in Scott County, Iowa, will lead a round- 
table discussion of ‘“A New Crop of Social 
Problems.” 


* * 


MR. FITZPATRICK TO NORFOLK 
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there will be three departmental confer- 
ences for discussion of the same subject 
with the following leaders: primary and 
kindergarten, Miss Katharine I. Yerrin- 
ton; junior and intermediate, Rev. Frank 
O. Holmes, pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Society of Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
junior church and superintendent, Rev. 
James Luther Adams, minister of the 
Unitarian Society of Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
* * 
BEACON PRESS TO CHOOSE 
TITLE BY PRIZE CONTEST 


A prize of $10 for the best title for a 
new church-school hymnal is being offered 
by the Beacon Press, Inc., in connection 
with its publication of a new volume of 
hymns and services. . The terms of the 
contest, which is open to everyone, prescribe 
that all titles shall consist of not more than 
five words of not more than ten letters 
each, and that entries must be postmarked 
not later than November 8. The use of the 
word “Beacon” in the title is optional. A 
committee of three judges will select a 
title from the entries, and their choice will 
become the property of the Beacon Press. 

Contestants should address their entries 
to the Title Contest Committee, The 
Beacon Press, Inc., 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


* * 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, minister of Christ 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., will preach 
zt the King’s Chapel noon services Tues- 
day-Friday inclusive, October 16-19. Mon- 
day at noon Raymond C. Robinson will 
give an organ recital. 

* * 

Keene, N. H.—Rev. George L. Parker, 
pastor of the Keene Congregational So- 
ciety (Unitarian), is giving a series of 
public Thursday evening lectures during 
October on “‘The Four Great Tragedies 
of Shakespeare.”’ Mr. Parker’s first lecture 
dealt with ‘‘Hamlet,’”’ and he will discuss 
“Othello,” October 11; “Macbeth,” Oc- 
tober 18; and “King Lear,” October 25. 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Herbert C. Needham, who was for 
nine years parish assistant at the First 
Church of Jamaica Plain, Mass., until her 
retirement at the end of the last church 
year, is now living in West Hollywood, 
Calif. She has been succeeded by Miss 
Annie M. Filoon, who has been associated 
previously with the First Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I., and with the First Unitarian 
Church, Detroit, Mich., and who was for 
two years administrator of the Tuckerman 
School for Parish Workers, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold P. Marley have 
returned to Ann Arbor, Mich., from the 
coal fields of Blue Diamond, Ky., where 
they have been engaged in special work for 
the Society of Friends and the Federal 
Council of Churches, during the past eight 
months, while Mr. Marley has had leave 
of absence from the Unitarian church. 
The Marleys lived in a typical coal camp 
in the heart of the Kentucky mountains. 
One of the tangible accomplishments was 
the establishment of a library and recrea- 
tion room which several Ann Arbor friends 
aided through contributions. Mr. Marley 
carried on courses of workers’ education 
in connection with the newly organized 
union. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


James Luther Adams is minister of the 
Unitarian Society, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Dan Huntington Fenn is minister of the 
First Church in Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Frank O. Holmes is minister of the First 
Congregational Society (Unitarian), 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Walter R. Hunt is an administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Walter B. Pedersen is minister of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Lebanon, N. H. 


John Clarence Petrie is minister of the 
First Unitarian Society, Memphis, Tenn. 


Christianity and Marxism 


A SYMPOSIUM 


By 


Rey. Gerald R. FitzPatrick has accepted 
a call to the Unitarian Church, Norfolk, 
Va. His resignation as minister of the 
‘Unitarian Society, Rockland, Mass., will 


become effective November 1. 
*  * 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION TO MEET 


The first meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Union will be held at the First 
Church in Belmont, Mass., Monday, 
October 15. Supper will be served at six 
o’clock and the general assembly will be 
held at seven o’clock. Rev. Edward P. 
Daniels, minister of the First Parish, 
Concord, Mass., will give an address on 
“The Ministry of Music.’’ After this 


(The Challenge of Marxism to Christianity) 
Henry P. Van Dusen (The Challenge of Christianity to Marxism) 
Sidney Hook (Is Marxism Compatible with Christianity?) 


Francis A. Henson 


With an Introduction by S. L. So!on 


Twenty-five cents a copy. Order copies from 


POLEMIC PUBLISHERS - - Dept. CR - - 673 Broadway - - New York City 
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Pleasantries 


Smith lived on the ground floor and he 
suffered from very noisy neighbors in the 
flat above. Seeing an article on noisy and 
inconsiderate neighbors, he thought his 
opportunity for a protest had come. So 
he cut it out and took it to Jones in the 
flat above. 

As Jones read it, a smile crept over his 
face. ‘Great!’ he cried. ‘Oh, lovely. 
Lend it to me for five minutes, will you, 


old chap? I want to show it to those 
noisy folk upstairs.”—Children’s News- | 
paper. 


* * 
“Here, your letter is overweight,’ said 
a post-office clerk in a south of Ireland 
office to Pat. 
“Over phwat weight?”’ asked the native. 


“Tt’s too heavy; you’ll have to put an- | 


other stamp on it,”’ explained the clerk. 

“Stop yer foolin’. Sure, if I put an- 
other stamp on, won’t it be heavier again?”’ 
—Heachange. 

“Yes,” said the boastful young man, 
“my family can trace its ancestry back to 
William the Conqueror.”’ 

“T suppose,’ remarked his friend, “‘you’ll 
be telling us that your ancestors were in 
the Ark with Noah?” 

“‘Certainly not,” said the other. 
people had a boat of their own.’ 
Bits. 


“My 
"—Tit- 


* Ox 

Mrs. Nuriche:: ‘‘I wonder how the 
people in France can understand one 
another.” 


Friend: ‘Why, quite easily.” 

Mrs. Nuriche: “That’s funny. Both 
my girls speak French, and neither one 
knows what the other is talking about.’ 
—Christian Science Monitor. 

A oe 

Sunday School Teacher: ‘“‘What is the 
difference between the cherubim and the 
seraphim?”’ 

Silence followed. No one seemed to 
know. Suddenly a little hand went up. 

Scholar: “There was a difference but 
they finally made it up.’”’—The Christian 
Advocate. 

* ok 

“Tommy,’ said his mother, “‘be sure 
to come in early this afternoon to get 
your bath before going to the Browns 
to supper.” 

“But, mother,” he protested,“I don’t 
need a bath for that. They said it was 
to be most informal.’ 

“Are you the waiter who took my 
order?” 

NCD ibe 

“H’m, still looking well, I see. How are 
your grandchildren?”’—Sydney Bulletin. 


* * 


“Here, young man, you shouldn’t hit 


that boy when he’s down.” 
“G’way! What do you think I got him 
down for?”’—Boston Transcript. 


’—Boston Transcript. | 
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Church Announcements © 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rey. Palfrey Perkins, minis- 
ter. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by the minister. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, Organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, Rev. C. 
Leslie Glenn, Christ Church, Cambridge, Mass. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7. 80 P- m. 


iGlascined Mae 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


Wanted— By cultured woman, position as child’s 
or lady’s companion, 
Good sewer, shopper, packer. 
Write C-200. 


Very reliable; can take entire 
charge. Can fur- 


nish best of references. 


In Response to Repeated Suggestions 


Introducing The 


The Register 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends Piitccsuetes Rate of 22 issues for one 


dollar. 


A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 
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A Sermon Poorly Hear 


Many churches have overcome dead spots an 
poor acoustics by using | 


speech reinforcing equipment, which can now b 
installed at a moderate cost. Write for free booklet 


EASTERN RADIO COMPAN 


Is a Sermon Half Delivered 


| 


RCA VICTOR 


88 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
(Distributors of RCA Victor Equipment) 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


the finest place 
to buy— 


at this 
conveniently 
located store 
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41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 
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